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ABSTRACT 

Presented in this document are the proceedings of the 
conference to mark the dedication of the Henry Chauncey Conference 
Center at the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, Nev Jersey. 
Included in the document are the opening remarks by Hilliaa H. 
Turnbull; Higher Education is a Chauncey Business by Roger W. Heyns; 
Higher Education in a Steady State: Some Productivity and Hanpower 
Questions by Juanita H. Kreps and James B. Duke; Technology, 
Humanism, and Higher Education by Lloyd N. Horrisett: and Plato, 
Ticcit, and Sigi: Demonstrations of Educational Technology in the 
Service of Higher Education by Ernest J. Anastasio and Hartin R. 
Katz. The dedication ceremony is also included. (PG) 
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Wfllidm^X''. Ttirnbufl <» 



IS 4N CKCA^fON that \V€ 

have biH^ft kmking furnard to hr a bng titw, and we 
4IV tu^'t del!>;htcJ at the f^t that jhi mapy old friendi^ 
and mi*mhcr<i of the family ^ could here to \o\n 
u> tor the wiMSion. 

f tb^night I ouglu ti> take m> te\t ffiun a former tis 
Trtt>tiv indeed, a firmer Chairman of the Board of 

TtU'j^tci*'^ of f T*^ }ame*i Pcrkin*?, He {mividet^ the fol- 
knvlng: 



Thire ua*; a yourt^ bdy Kif Kent, 
Who siiil that she knew what it meant 
When men a**ked her to dine. 
Gave her vocktaUn and wine. 
J>he knew wh«it it meant, hut ^he went 

I jke the wnm^ lady of Kent, we all know that "when 
men a^k to dine, give xocktmh and w}ne/^it 



tfWMB inevitably thit «^rk)Uti»mind€^ J^mv f$ 
going to Htamf ap the end of the dinner 4mi decbrc 
thit he }h ^wne kind of MC and hsgin the triiinfiitkm 
from d social 10 jn edwMiond 0a:Mkm. At i 
think that h whM |im Pcrkin** was saying. 

It is my f^UM!4ir€ tit upt?n thii^ ixinference which, awe- 
Mtmidy rmii^, i^rves four iis|»arate puiposeti. Fin^, 
it fMft of iHif ielebralKin of tr^' z^tfi anniversary. 
S^it^nd, it nurk^ the deditration of the l^ry Chaim- 
ct*y Confcrent'c Center Third, of couri^e, it payti 
tribute to the pemtn who a|^peat> in the title r<4e. 
ffenn* Chaumey. And, finally, it provider an oppior- 
tunlt\' for alt of m who are concerned with the 
present and with the future of higher education to 
reflect on it«* ^tate and m ttn pro»^t«. 

1 •iuppttNf thai in each periinJ of hktorv people have 
had rea<ion to believe lhat their problems were un- 
ivmmonly difficult, if mH uniquely beytnid f^i^hitkm. 
U s0, we ^tand tinlay in a iit^nd traditii^n^ becaufte 
right mnv people are ^^ayinj; that education in ^neral, 
and higher education in partii'ulart ha*^ proWenif> tl^t 
ch?arly defy ea!*y re^ilutiim and* *Hime wouU f*ay. any 
riNolutlon. Hiat conctu«^lon h ime that I thbik %ve 
mu«»t stoutly re**l^t, and we are here to begin an 
evamin^Hon of hou higher iniucation can be improved 
or, more likely, how it can improve Itself. 

Tho*»e of you %vho f^pend most of your tfn^ trying to 
find way«5 of improving higher education at an af* 



fordiWc *.4i«it cm attest to the fad that we are dealing 
wfth aJivihing but a nimplef exercise. 

Ah bt'tjan Kiv>klng im the central topk that ought 
U? ttfjy a i»»ntt'rence of thi» kind, we were immedl- 
jfdy ivnu rnvJ jluwt, .%nd atiniJst mired In. the ques- 
liim tif ko-t. CVrtainly tinjnce?* po^e the HHwt visible 
,tnd dfjnutli prtiblem tttday. But we reaiieed. the 
mtW wf talked J^ho^i^ it, that ittvmey in only haW the 
prt^U-m jnd perhap-* thf smalkT h*lf, if that is iwt 
a tttntradiitiim in term*. The other half ceftdinly Is 
the qualiiv ot the c^Uiatiun that the mtwey can pur- 
vhaM>*. And wr thought that perhapti the axmt appro- 
l^iate topic fw thl- ttwtcreme world be productivity 
in tsJiHation aiid how it can be increased ard I sup- 
piHit' «»ni' must add, ii indeed it can. 

VVf .ifi* h'fHtnate jndei\! ti» haw tm hand for thin 
confiTfiUf an atl-*itar ta?;t of di5»tin>;ui*ihed speaker* 
who are familiar with the hi«itor\' of tr^, who have 
kmtwR Hcnrv Chaunt<?> , jnd who are better able 
than nu*Ht v|M«4U'r«i 1 know to arliiulatf thc «itate of 
th»* art Kf( higher edtKati*nt and to comment on the 
partit t'lar prohlcnm up fate. We oh* them our 
I'.ratitiide. 
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V Roger Ht:iri^i^ tirrT the Chaii«ite«hip 
uf the Unlvemty of CaUfomia al &rki*!ey lit 1971, a 
rcfH3rter wrote, There 4 vltanry to the campu$. 
There is great ifttength. Utet^ is the gentk imprint of 
Roger Heyns/' 

The$e ate key wordH, I this^, for Hiere is evidoicc of 
vitality^ «^tfength, and geniiene^ in most of the things 
Roger Heyns^ ha^i Jone thnnighout hi*? car«?r. If vital** 
. ily h the capavity \o live and develop, certainly he 
ha«i given that partiiular ijuality tit the people and 
places he has served. The University of Michigan^ 
where he received fiis doctorate and which he served 
as both teacher and iKiminlstrator for many years^ 
honored him twice: once in i0«;2 with its Outstanding 
Teacher Award and again in 10^8 with its Faculty 
Distinguished Service Award. 

In his six years at Berk^y, the most critkal Ut t!^ 
histor>' of that great institution, he ''held the walls 
up/' in the words of one of his colleagues. He man-* 
aged to di^ that, as he has done everything else \n his 
career, with a gentleness tempered with common 
sense. I like the way one faculty member described 
this quality: it takes one hell of a lot of prudence to 
know ivhere to stop when you're being virtuous. He 
knew." 

A p^^ychuk^gist by profession. Dr. Heyns spent his 
teai4iing career at the University of Michigan. After 
leaving CJitomia In 107 1, he returned to Michigan 



Hi Jcii'pt 4 dud jpjKnntmc»iit 4^ Prufcsst^r «3f Psy- 
ehob^y aitd Trufri^sof of Ediaatiim, i3urlnR his aca- 
ili»mu\i4m^r, he haH puWi»heil Ki^kfi and arttcieis^ on 
g^^^^ thr p*^ycht>it\^v itf adjustment. 

^ 4 A wf4irniit%' and mwontormitv. 

i1neiHii>k he didn't write wan prejicnicd lo him by his 
, . AMtt at Bt'rkt'lry on hi** itttv third birthday. It wa?; 
V rifled I^'fx.rf 1 Kfii-fii' aluvit AJ*fiiui>tn ^u>a by Ro^t*t 
^!rhfh^ h^*-idt% of vinir^^fv were blank pa^c*t, 'i'd like 
vh*m^,e p«ij»e Htwewhal/' he told them, "hut 
otherwiM* let it stand/' 

Tf iH eviiimi from hi*^ career, htnv^ver, that Dr* Heyns 
kmnvf* a gwd deal about a Jminintration. Dean of the 
Ci^legt* ot I iteralure, St ience and Art* at Michigan 
four years, he wa** primtottii to Vke Preiiident for 
Aiademic Aftair*i. in lOo;:! and remained in that posi- 
tion until hfs appointment at Berkeley in lO^i- Three 
Vi\irs ii);o. he wa*^ cho^n out of i^d candidates for 
hi^ presi^nt ]ob as President of the American Council 
on Education 

ir me fjeM pleanuir to introduce Ro^f Heyns. 



incri'ilsin); proJuctivlty in pijiiit^ieccndary educaticm 
with a remark.iblv large, often cotttradictary, iet 
0i ptitpositkmf^ I $U!i{7ei. ve all do. It may W useful 
hi htati* siimc of them. 

The concept of prtoJiu tivIt^^ lead!t immediately to 
the fiiaitcr t^f outcomes of higher education, {ntreasing 
t\w pioduitivitv of what? li* it the student's amount 
4nd quaiHy of knowledge, degree of enhghtenment in 
**4vial attitude's improvement in *;*uial <;kin$# of 
development in a<^Hthetk tastef 

There are t%vo goal?* here that h as a profess^ional edu* 
4atitr and p^^yihok^gist, have no trouble embracing. I 
believe we must improve the a$^«ment of what it is 
that we purport to do, both with respect to range of 
attributesf measured and the reliability and validit>^ 
with whii h they are measured. We cannot. In the 
present competition for ref^ource^. continue to rely as ^ /^t 



heavily in the past on tcf^timonial **uppiirt— only 
the Salvation Army can continue tc do that. 

Further, I believe that we cannot make siRnJUcant ad- 
vances in peiiapo^^y and in imdrrstanding the effects 
ot various peda^',orjcal ikinditions on human learning 
unUN*i we improve the qiiaiity and number of mea- 
^ure*» U'^ed Xo as*ies». educaticna! outtomefi. Impfovcs 
ment in rc^ourtr manasmient lan take place only if 
*ve ha\e lH*tter uuttome nieasure*», 

Continuin}; this theme, I Wicve those of m who are 
committed to niea*»urenient mu*^t not give any corn- 
tort to those who regard the procc5i*T of education as 
cssentiailv mvjitical and the effects ineffable. Although 
that view mav hold for *i4we outcome*!, I believe it 
wi»ie to treat the measurement of educational prcKe<Jws 
and ouUome*i a< an empirical qiie^tion. 

Nor do I think we shouM juve emotiona} or intellec- 
tual support to those in education w^ho prefer to evade 
qui***tion*- i\i pmductivity or measurement of 4Hit- 
cuines m the Inteiest of more effective resource allo- 
catii^n, on the pround*^ that more precise daiA will be 
abused bv the decision-makerfi. They argue that we 
will tare best if we keep the enterprise obscure and 
data about it hard to come bv. { think this counsel is 
terriblv shortsighted, and whatever peace we achieve 
would hv temporary indeed. If a problem arit^ about 
abuse of data by the uninformed, then our problem H 
not unique to the educational wwld, and its solution 



li^ in educating the dcciskm-makers ahoai the prc^r 
uttc 0f imf^rf^t dat4. Wc mu^t certainly play the 
leading role in that cducationai process- 
Having said all o( this in behalf of increaf^ed concern 
with meaf^fi'ment ho vital to ans^vering questions 
about productivity, there are ?Knne other propositions 
that go in the other direction and need to be stat^. 
Without providing any comfort to the antimeasure- 
ment people, we mwt indeed show a sensitivity to 
the tendency, now i^nm us and Hkeiy to in<?reas£, to 
equate the %vhole with those parts that we can cur- 
rently mea«iure. to de-icribe the entire complex activ« 
it\' in terms of the indices most readily available and 
utiderstood. Sensitivity to this peril must show itself 
in the claims we state, the promises we make, miA the 
seriousness with which we take those educational 
processes we don't understand or whose efficacy we 
can attest to theoretically but not empirically. 

Educational measurement p^^le are particularly and, 
I think, inordinately preoccupied with issues of relia- 
bility and validity. This exaggerated concern has led 
them to set unrealistic standards for social indices. 
Ecintomisls have, Jn my opinion* no such reticence. 
For example, the Gross National Product and the 
t on*iumer<; Price Index are quite gross and impfectse, 
but they are enormously useful betause the\' relate to 
highly plausible and importiint ideas: In any case, I 
suggest that we devote an increasing amount of time 
and effort to developing indices, perhaps quite rough, 



HIc^titR IJlUC ATfON IS A ClfAUKClEV BU$mfS9 



of the performance of cdvcaHon. An index of educa- 
tional 4|u3lily would he a partiaiiarly good initial 
target. 

Further, our willingness to accept the measurement 
task implk it in productivity, resource allocation, man- 
agement etlicU?nc\% and orientation must not ailow us 
h? abandon our role as ei«i:^ts or to domigrade 
huncl^e*^ and unquantifiable expertences-our own and 
those ot other workers in the vineyard. My inures* 
sion, afiain. fs that educators are being forced .to. 
demonstrate the validity of their ludgntotts with 
empirical ptoo(, far beyond the pi^sures exerted on 
other professional groups. The reason may be that 
apparently UttJe preparation is required to become an 
educational e\jH?rt To qualify one need only a 
parent, a student, an alumnus, a congressman, or a 
donor 

Nonetheless, there is a great deal of collective wisdom 
in fxydagORV^ I suspect fhat our rudimentary lhecr>* 
and our intuitions have more validity than our cur- 
rent measurement methcdtJogy and our capacity to 
condui t experiments have permitted us to determine^ 
In any case, the world of business and the world of 
government have been able to proceeds by and large 
admirably, with less experimental toting of their 
theories ?nd their practices than we are under pres- 
sure to undertake. Ironically, both Institutions— busi- 
ness and government have Wen the major sources of 
24 pressure on education for premature qiwmtificalion, 
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wherea«^ they thi?m^ielvc«i fJtrwiRly resist 5lmibr pre^ 
§ur€»t!i. From wh^l I h4vc AlfCdd>' Mid, cli?4r!v I am 
unitt^ thivio tv»mparsH4ws, not as fca^Mis to reduce the 
m€*a*iurfnuMit rttiirt «>n the grcuind of unfairness, but 
rather io iib*u?rvc that thf wisdom of people who ha%^ 
divotcd ihrtf hv€^ til the cducatioiuil prcn^ss ouftht 
not to be difiounted. Nor *ilwuld we diiicount our- 
^\ve^ as we to make our educational institutions 
better. Of lourse we must guard against rigidity, dog- 
matirim/and Hrtf-interciit, but this risk, a*i I it, is 
relath^ly -small given our capacity a** an educational 
iommunitv for self-criticitiin, Whether great or small, 
it is ^ lesser rifik than deciding that only those propo- 
^tkm^ arc true that are demonstrable under our pres* 
ent iwidition*^ of mea*;«rement methcxlology and 
research design. 

I am also concerned lestr because we think better 
measurements can be made, by implication we help 
eliminate education from the domain? of activity 
where it belongs. Fdutatton to meet society's need*; 
for trained people U»r the %wations and professions, 
for a certain level of cultural literacy; thef«? goal-^ 
make congenial the rhetoric and activity of assess- 
ment, measurement, and improved productivity. This 
IN not true if one thinks of educition alsii as a pleasiir- 
able .ictivitv or a*i an activity that contributes to the 
quality of one'*4 personal life. Education can properly 
be considered as a worthy rival of tiie mountain and 
the seashore, the orchestra concert and the play. Too 
much dievotron to productivity implies that %ve dem' 



tht»N4j role** or think them tmfHirtant than wc do, 
indeed, In^lievc thi»m to be. 

Tw muth ixmwrn with productivity has 4!^ the 
cttVit, pfrhdfH* unintended, of downgrading the need 
for qualitative impfovement. To avoid thi^* umtami- 
nation, we must make strenuous and viable efforts 
to develop qualitative niea^ure!^ of the educaticmal 
proie^fi. I earnestly believe that the engineers mnv 
sraduatin^ are indwd letter trained than thc^^ ^vere 
^o or years ago but how do we know? 

Thi*i con*iideration of quality leads me to the melan* 
choly refleition that there Is a certafn phoniness on 
the part of Siinie of those interested in increased pro- 
ductivity. It is so easy to dei^cribe a system of educa- 
tion that reduits f^^r unit cost»^; teachers with low 
qu*iHficatlons, pcH»f{y paid, in an interaction with large 
numbers of students that permits no individual atten- 
tion^ allows no serious effort to as*H!ss performance, 
and regard*; a*» im|^irtant only the passage of time, 
\et we know that a system thus priniuced will not 
attroit the sons and dauj^hters of tho?%e who Insist 
upon its intrnduction. ImplUit In our present situation 
is a widespread belief that what ^ve now do Is quali- 
tatively satisfactory btit not cheap emmgh. Both the 
quality and the quantity questiiins must be open / and 
we must keep them open if concern with productivity 
5s to be bemfKlal We must ask questions that com- 
bine ionsideration of cost and quality; What would U 
cost to do belter? Can we do al^tter fob at the same 



jMui r Thrsi' arc lejjitinwiv qiu^tUtm jnJ they r^fleit 
thiH Ju^il ivmifrn. Thi** i»mphasi*^ U rf^j^kUlly Impcr- 
tmi %vhi*n 4>iu' V4»ntt*mpbte*» tht; p^rkHl ^hcad. The 
vounn ^vill iUhHtituU' a snuHiT and *4mallcr peuTntagc 
♦ft tho p.»pu!^tK>n: vvitluntt increasing tht' pniportion 
4»t UmJ^ availaWi^ Uir rdmaliun, we can indited, prtv 
M%k\\ \\v kmn% luH\, inifiM'ic its quaUty. 

Mv praitua! advivr. then 'is th'i^: \\\\ the people tepvc- 
*>vr\tvk\ W thiN paftiiular community in which wc meet, 
ianntft limit inir>eUi*> to a%ivptinj; the mt^surement 
tank 4rtd txpivt that the re^t of the educational com- 
munitv %vill carrv tlie^e 4ilher mes^4)?c*i. Educator^i 
ha^ c alw^v^ ^ot intu tntuWe wh^n thev albwed any- 
line !ki over^'implitv a problem. iVe, ourselve**, have 
added ttJ that tendency by naylng only one thing at a 
tinw. Aituallv, we mu»^t sav many things Himtiltane- 
ouhIv li\ our prtuunniiemeut^ and in our programs, 
we mu»»t retlet t our interest in quality a*« well an quan- 
titv. We must *<tate that some outcomes can 1>e mea- 
»-ufcd. but thev are not the only tnitcomes of education 
iwt are thev neiessariK the important one*i. 

We are all ble^'^^d in that we are involved in a taiik of 
^enonntm** importanie. All of uh are stewardti of enter- 
prt'ies vitallv important to the ntutatitmal effort of 
the nation. 

My hopi' is that we can take pleasure in that partici- 
pation and vii'w its future with opttmis^m and self- 
ioniidimte ihancy though it unmistakably -27 v% 
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IN A STEADY STATE: 
SOME PRODUCTIVITy AND 
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If I wtKt 1*1 ANNiNc TO coNuucr 4 syit^filuin 
on alm^t any of out country 'ti more urgrot problems^ 
I miukl umk^ubtciily call upun rrofef^^^or luanita Krep^ 
tu be a featured sipeaker. Vice fmrf^fent and james B- 
Duke Pwt^ur of Economics at Duke University, she 
couU talk to us in depth about the financing of hi^ier 
i^dui atuin, abiiut consumer isjyues, the state of our 
ccimomy, the probiem^ of the aging, the manfKwer 
situation, or the status of women in our scNriety. It is 
e\'i4lent^ tiK»/ ftvm her {hh^s and artictes that she 
ivrites as skiliitilty as she speaks on the^ sublets. 

Although she is a scholar with a le^sng economic text 
to her credits Profmor Kreps is not one for ivory 
towers, She has b^n a member of the White House 
Cimfcrenie on Aging and the Council of t)^ American 
As*^ration of University Professors, Chairman of the 
Commission on Academic Affairs of tl^ ACE and 
the Committee on FeHowships to American Women, 
as ivcii as Consultant to the United States Senate S}^- 
ctal Committee on Aging. When I last checks, she 
was Chairman of the Task Force on Financing Higher 
Education^ Vice Chairman of the North Carolina Man- 
pinver Council, on the Board of Trustees of four orga- 
ni/aliim** (including i tsK and a director of four others 
including that ultimate myster>% the New York Stock 
exchange. 

Dr» Kreps' primary a>mmltment, of course, is to Duke 
Uni%'ersity, where she is a top-lcwl atbnhtistrator and 
?2 disttnguislKd faculty memlw. At Duke, where she 



,*.t?ivi^ii an Ilitfi^ioi ol Underi;radu.3tf? Studjr'i* in Eca- 
nonn* **. i\\w t»t the VV^mian'^ College, jnd A!»iil«4tant 
Tuno^!. I a*»t vt-ar. ••he $vas appointed N'kc Preskknt 

ISkr av4ordinR t0 hrr iotleagucH, a consummate 
U^ailwf IVilty/ miiik/' "intuitive ' arc wordii unc 
otHn heAf< abmit h^r. Mi^^^tiy, htnvmer, one hear« 
aKnit luT unusual ability Ut ccmmunicatf. 

^ I am pImmhI to pre^ii^nt Pr0l^e**»*itf luanita Krep^ 



Bftwtw ivhiMl and meat rai^in^* aitr! rice, <fcyli«aii*t 
and ftml. cil and gas, priypanc and ethylene* lumber 
and ncH*»f»rint, cotton and synthetic*, trains and 
plane-; and the many uther item^* *ihowing up in the 
dailv hcadimev but m^t on the market ^^helve* . . . 
abundame appears hmited to new sti^k-i, re^hufflings, 
and Hurpri^^eti.* 
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^y!M>rN SHORTACfS HAVE ^HATJEftSD OUf 

ihildHkc faith that continued high rale* of grouih are 
forthcoming, almwt inevltably—a faith bom of long, 
linterrupted pro5?perit>^ and seeming abundance. De- 
spite the 4 leaf signals that natural resources arc indeed 
limited and rl the technology which ha$ ^urr^ 
growth ha*i duue w by drawing down the supplies of 
enenn* n hJe not yet affording alternative sources, our 
interpretation of the scarcity has tH?en curiously am- 
I^ivalent. Remember the sentiments of si^c months past 
There is no gasoline shortage, the angr>^ customer fh jS 
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argued, while waiting at the end of a long line at the 
pimips. Nor would we be short of fcH^ if we had not 
foolishly ^Id our wheat to Russia. Housing would be 
adequate if the banks ivoutd lend money at reasonable 
rates. Health i^ervices are available, but we can't afford 
them. And so on* In none of these cases is there a 
recognition that supply is actually short relative to 
demand (which is al! we mean by "shortage"), and 
for the immedtinte future, at least, the rising pdce is a 
reflection of that imbalance. 

In the wake of th^ shortage, the questicm of future 
economic growth in the United States becomes more 
than an academic exercise. Trtie, we are unlikely to 
invoke policies deliberately to move us to zero eco- 
nomic growth in the near future; ev^n short peric^s 
of recession suvlt as we are now having are lamented; 
A number of comf^Uing arguments for continued 
growth can be cited, not only on Iwhalf of that large 
portion of the earth where present subsistence levels 
of living call for a continuation of improved tech- 
nology and increased output, but also as a means of 
•mproving the lot of the Inittom fifth of our own 
income recipients. 

These valid arguments In favor of contini^ed high 
growth notwithstanding, there are unmistakable signs 
that resource constraints will force some change in 
the rate and pattern of growth. It is easy to assume 
thifi problem away by proposing that we could grow 
without consuming resources too rapidly or destroy* 
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inn <^ «ivironmcnt by shifting from goods produc- 
tion, with all wa^ite and pollution, to services— which 
presumably u*^? only 'clean ' human resources. But 
l esterThuiOw remlndfi us that 

Whilf it\ quite true th^t *^rv}ci«; don't piillute directly, 
they j^mtatf a lot of indirivt pt^Uution, . . Take edu-^ 
i'ation/ Who the largest am^uiwr of electriiity in 
the Bv^^^ton area? . , , MIT, Who i*; the sevond larg- 
est? . . The Affiliated Ho^pitaN of lUrv^rd. ItV not 
at all obvious that we tan have lot^ of health vare and 
lots of eduiation and>*til! not have pollution or use 
of re-^ourie^ii It may be that when we add the direct 
and indirea aspevt^^ of the?^e activitie??, they are, in 
fait, great polluters. . . . Until hard information Is de- 
veU^ped on who pollute^, and who doesn't, who use^ 
reHource*^ and who di^e^n't, no growth should mean 
no gnnvth for everyone,^ 

In short, there seems no easy way to take the purify- 
ing medicine of zero growth without suffering side 
ertVcts. So the ecologists are forced to face the trade- 
offs of Increased output versus decreased pollution. 
What the nation and the ecolo^ists have to face is 
the additional set of constraints imfn^sed by natural 
resources and the supply of capital which specify the 
rate at which we can grow, once we determine the de- 
ired pace. Within these boundaries we shall then have 
to reconsider the problem of income and work alloca- 
tion. For when the rate of gro^vth changes, the total 
output shifts and the former division of that out- 
put among different groups of people is no longer 
necessarily appropriate or even acceptable. 
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Thc!ie gnnvth questions h^vc important imptkatiotis 
for higher edutration, now and in the future. The 2cro 
^ravvth whkh ha^ already hit academia has brought 
with it a set of problem5 that may well signify thin^ 
to come in the rest of the economy. Any goal we 
seek and particular!y the important goal of raising 
produi^tivity In higher education— must be considered 
%v}thin the context of a ^*teady stale in which educa* 
tioiial lesources are already umferutiliz^. Insofar as 
the proposed productivity improvements reduce the 
requirementv for educational manpower (and unless 
offsets are found), the demand-supply imbalance will 
worsen. Any realistic appraisal of economic in higher 
education today needs to take account of this im- 
balance and its probable impact on institutional capac- 
ity to reap substantia] saving«$ even when productivity 
Improvements are achlev^. 

Accordingly, these comments first review briefly some 
quentsons relating particularly to productivity in Mu- 
tation and other services, and then consider the man- 
power issues that emerge when such improvements are 
made in a period of declining demand- Finally, ques- 
tions are raised regarding the concept and measure- 
ment of productivity in higher education. In particular, 
the question is posed as to whether an index of edu- 
cational productivity should not reflect the quality of 
education, as indicated, f^rhaps, by the rising lifetime 
earnings of the educated. 



1. EdtiMtion^i! Prodiii^Mivitv' Zom** Spcctdl Problems 

HighiT pnHluctivity m hiphcr education is a laudable 
^s\Hm<viA aitko bv adminiHtratorji wbo face budget 
ddkits and by parents who Have to pay rising tuitions- 
Why in it. our t riti4-*i a^ik, that college-? and univer- 
sal ks cannot show the. name improvcjiunt in output 
th^t industry achieves? Do vvc not have access to the 
same tcchnolo.^yr And should we not be expected to 
rt'spond to the same market preferences? In the re««t 
pa^*t. market pressure to serve a growing number of 
iitiiderits should have led educational institutions to 
develop economies of scale which would have held 
down unit cwts; at present market forces should direct 
us til cut back on volume but retain those institutions 
that can compete. Elimination of the inefficient Insti- 
tution or firm is a necessary threat, it is argued, if we 
are to ser\'e the consumer interest. 

Similarities between a business firm and a university 
can be overdrawn, of course. Yet ther** is a set of 
market forces in both cases^ and we cannot assume 
an ay the significance of J^hifts in demand for our 
services or increases in the supply of educational re- 
stmnes. Triuiuct differentiation, too, is a critical factor 
in the college market: witness the emphasis on the 
value of institutional diversity, particularly in an era 
of deilining demand when some Institutions are 
threatened. These Immediate maiket influences must 
be kept clearly in mind if %ve are to survive today's 
depression in higher education. A k)nger run set of 
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adjustment*; will also be n€cessar>' if wc arc to cm- 
brace on cciiicatk?na! technology that reduce*; costs and 
makes it pi^^ible to educate succeeding generations of 
students at reduced prices or with improved quality, 
or both. 

At the mlcrc^onorac, or busincsji firm level rising 
productivity during the twentieth century has meant 
a reduction in input f^r unit of output, the input con- 
wsting of ali factors (but especially labor) and the 
output usually being goods rather than services. As 
our economy has moved from an agricultural to an 
industrial, then a jxrst-industrial stage, the proportion 
of all workers engaged in goods production has de- 
clined while the proportion In services has grown. 
Since mechanization of the production process is 
usually slower in services than in gcwf** prcduction, 
productivit\' gains (measured in output per man** 
hour) in education, health, and other services have 
not matched the increases in manufacturing, lalwr- 
intenslve services continue to be expensive as long as 
they are labor-intensive that is, until w^ys are found 
to perform the same service with less manpower or to 
improve the quality of the service while using the 
same labor resource. In iniucatlonal endeavors, for 
example, savings through reduced capitai expenditures 
tend to be minimal. 

Because of the higher proportion of labor cost and 
the greater difficulty of automating health and edu- 
cational services, technologically induced effitiencies 



have been smaller and, a re^uli, co^ts hav€ ri^n 
more sharply in the^^e area?? than in goodfi pn^uctk>n. 
The qufsllun uf whether 5*uch a slow pace of tech- 
nolof,y iMn a'ntinue in a period of rising lalH)r cost^ 
is now si|uarel V before u^^. Again, the business firm's 
experience in iited: When labt^r costs are rising, there 
are *itronp incentix cj. to sub*^tltute labor-saving capital 
Siwh a sub*»titutkm (assumin>5 the savings are passed 
on to the ionsumer) would offer some relief to stu- 
dents ;ind their parents, and to taxpayers, 

tj. Manpower Implications of Rising Productivity 

But a reduction in the number of professors hired 
would be a hkelv vorollary of such incit^ased efficiency. 
And in an era in which the demand for professorial 
talent is already declining because of a reduced college- 
a^e population, a further shrinkage in jobs would 
require extremely difficult adjustments. 

The present jmbalame between the numbers of pro- 
fessors seeking job*^ and the numbers of fobs available 
calls for explanation on t%vo counts: One. how did It 
happen that our graduate schools produced the ''sur- 
plus" of Ph.D/s just at the time when demand for 
their services was shrinking? And, two, why does 
the manptHver imbalance not come to be reflected in the 
fiirm of lower salaries for professors? Presumably, 
there is «iomething in the academic labor market that 
is causing It to behave unpredictably or, at any rate, 
dirterently from other labor markets. 41 
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Let us try to n?meinl:«T how we got here. Throughout 
most of the lQ^o^ and 1060$, the demaiKi for teachers 
s^ecmed to insatiable-nrst for primary and sec* 
ondary, then for college instructors- To accomnuKtate 
the hundreds of thousands of students, collets and 
universities expanded physical facilities as fast as they 
could build them. But faculties, tCK), had to be built 
from the ground up^ and as a result we encouraged 
more and more students to go into gt^aduate school 
The market responded in classic fashion to an increase 
in demand, providing incentives in the form of fellow- 
ship aid, teaching assistantships. and rising faculty 
salaries. Tenure was offered freely^ not just as a pro- 
tection to academic freedom^ but also as a means of 
retaining faculty. 

Productivity, as measured by increasing numbers of 
students per teacher, airo increased. Huge lecture halls 
and televised performances appeared on every large 
campus, and senior profe?»sors often worked with 
gradttates who in turn taught undergraduates. With- 
out such efficiencies of scale, universities could not 
have accommodated the numbers of students who 
elected to enter, since even a rising salary scale cannot 
increase the supply of professors overnight. 

But what rising demand and good fob offers cannot 
produce immediately, they can and will produce in a 
fe^v years. So it is that in 1974 we have an abundance 
of young Ph.D/s eager for faculty appointments. In 
the meantime, that demographic bulge that was for- 
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mcrly of college Jfie has moved into the labor fot« 
and the demand for profes^rs has slackened- Mote- 
over, the a^s'mtant profe^jsor who gained tenure in i960 
at, say, agi' is now only so and a long way from 
retirement. Thus the labor market did not fail to re- 
spond; rather. U responded all too well given the 
nece!H»arv time lor increasing the supply of talent* And 
although it is too soon to have adequate documenta- 
tion there i^; evidence that the current lack of jobs in 
academia (and the lark of fellowship support) is now 
di!^couraRing iitudent$ from enterin g graduate schooU, 
and the«ie cutbacks will *ihorten the supply of profe^- 
wrs four or five years hence. 

A« for the second quet^tion of why protef sors' salaries 
do not fall given the large numbers of job applicants, 
the fact h that salaries have been declining tn real 
terms, rrs salaries may have kept pace with the cost 
of living, but practically no other educational insti- 
tutions have done so; Indeed the percent limit 
^pecifjcd in the wage-price guidelines made it imf^js- 
sible for s^alaries to go up as fast as living costs in 
J 072 and I or;. Pricen in the first quarter of 1074 have 
risen at an annual rate of about 10 percent, which is 
substantially in exce^is of the highest rate of salary 
adjustment yet announced by a university for 1074- 
7-,. A continuation of this discreparury may eventually 
^iignal some decline in numbers of profeswrs although 
the process will be slow, achieved mainly through 
retirements and a reduction in the numbers seeking 
entry to the profession. 4^ 
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Productivity increases tiwst would tt^h in further 
erosion of demand for profe^riai time and talent 
would hardiy In? sheeted with enthusiasm. Worker re- 
lui:tam'e to endorse a technology that displace labor 
is nut new, of cour«M[?: Since the days of the Luddites, 
job coni^ervation ha« seemed more important than 
eftiiicncy to the threatened wage earner. It would he 
far ea^ier to introduce new techniques if demand for 
higher education were growing at the pace of the early 
lobofi. In short, the goal of efficiency and co?it reduc^ 
tion appears to be at odds with the need to preserve 
jobs in a declining market. 

\il Aherr^MWeS' New Sources of Demand, 
New Defmittom of Productivity 

In the face of deciining enrollments, many universities 
have responded by seeking other iwjurces of f^tential 
demand. This year's menu of academic alteittatlves 
list!? the groups not now sensed by the ^stsecondarj' 
educational complex roughly all persons not aged 
iS'2z. During the ncAt decade when the number*; of 
young people in college decline, nontraditicnal stu- 
dent** will surely assume a growing proportion of the 
total demand for educational sendees. By encouraging 
greater flexibility in the timing of education, wwk, 
and leisure through the lifespan, we can offer a greater 
variety of educational options. Institutions that adapt 
to these winds of change may suffer very little attri- 
tion in student enrollment; indeed, it is possible that 
the aggregate demand for educational manpower could 



be maintained even though the vouth Lomponent of 
that demand dcdinc^^ signituantly. The shift in age 
umi|wition of student*' i*^ likely tii wtur only slowly, 
htnvtncr. and many intitituticns will not survive the 

In the meantimr, the most important single variable 
influeniinR (he pri^portion of v^Hege youth <and to a 
y^^vr dej^ree. the proportion of those in other ages 
a*i well) who enriill in postfieiondary ??tudies b the 
extent of puhliv financing available to the t^tudent If 
the entire of instruction %vere borne by the public 
*^nd the cofit of foregone eamingii by the student, the 
number** of part- and full-time students; in all age 
group!5 nould increa-ie. The long run economic gains 
from «uch a public inve?itment are difficult to pre- 
dict with precifiion, but it i*; hard to imagine that the 
expenditure would not be cost-effective. 

The rationale for making an educational expenditure 
from public funds has not been built on a cof*t-benefit 
ba^i*4, however Nor hav there been any other clear 
and ^on^'istent definititm of productivity in higher edu- 
vatiiin. Although not explicitly *itated, productivity i** 
miKi t^tten a*isumed to vary with the faculty student 
ratio; in.stitutional efticiencv prei^umablv rif^e^ as the 
number of studentt^ per instructor increases. Continu- 
ation 4if priniuvtivity gains thus means that eventually 
all students will be instructed by a single teacher, as 
Robert lampman has pointed out. Clearly, such a goal 
lacks appeal for faculty even if it could J?e assumed 45 
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thjt that one tr4ih€?r% ivagc ro«c to m^tch his pro* 
Uui'tivitv. 

It is imptirtJtit to coimidcr the concept of productivity 
m hifihcr education in the light of the nei^^Niry alio- 
cative deii^ions. \Vh«^ such det l^ionn arc to ht m^de, 
the criteria have to allow for compariMjns of the gaini^ 
from Riven expenditures in each of a tieriea of awas, 
such a«i higher education^ health care, environmental 
impfovenients, and income maintenance for the poor* 
The need to make such comparisons has ted lo numer- 
ous attempt^i to mea«;ure returns to inve*Jtmcntit in 
various fields, particularly edwcaiion, and to examlna- 
ttonn of the rates applicable to e%penditure« for dif- 
ferent leve^ of education. Although the methodology 
for measurement is far from f^rf^t and the data not 
always available, this technique has neverthelesfi 
helped to clarify the ailocative l^nuts. 

In cost-benefit analyses, the cost asf^ts are some* 
what easier to specify than are the benefstf^. It is not 
easy, but if is possible to estimate the additional costs 
of art A.B. ^bevond high sthnol), the cost^i of an M.D. 
tbeyond the baccalaureate^ and ?no on. Since co^t« ran 
be calculated, if Is understandable that state legisla- 
tures concentrate on expenditures to the ei^chi5ion of 
benefits. Costs are measurable, and they must come 
out of this year's rewnues. Benefits are less easy to 
estimate, and they accrue only in the long run* 

But to allow dollar (or even real) costs of providing 
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^ MD. dcjsref . for example, to th« sole h^is on 
whkh productivity In medlciil ediicatlcm i«j measured 
is til ignoit^ the hencfits imputable to that degree, when 
suib iHwtit'i may be growinR far fainter than co^H. 
I hii-* t^iUaatv^rs »ife in the untenable ptisttion of trying 

defenJ a de)5rec that av?tH men? each >fticceeding 
war under the impltc*d 4?«sumptJon that the degree 
nntLunN the same through time that in, that there is 

4han^;c in the return*^ to that degree. 

We know, of rowrse, that the return** ^liJiu an addi- 
tiohal Year of schooling var\' from one type of educa- 
tion to another, and that the relurn from any one level 
of education or degree han increafied through time. 
In calculating return*^, we ha%'e relied on lifetime eam- 
!ng*i ^^ a men**ure, the difference between earnings of 
baccalaureates and t how of high school graduates (by 
se\ and race} being attributable to the additional edu- 
cation. Thi^ methin! chaiU under^tatei^ the worth of 
>hr ciiUege degree by neglecting itn value in consump- 
tion A btiter illustration, perhaps, is a profe*iMonai 
degree such as the M.D., which is related alnn^^st exclu- 
sively to earning!*. Even with the underf»talement, 
returns to investment?* in higher education ,beaf hand- 
simie rales of return, and thew rate^ have been riwng 
muih more rapidlv than the cctf^hi of the education. 

A medical doctor's edi«eatton cof^ls in tim^* and money 
have soared duting the iant few decade*^ Why? Ccr- 
t^iinly not becauf^ the technology ha^ failed to 
vance. Probably not because of waste and ineff id«ides 47 
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in the mediCiit f^'haoif^. Educational costs are higher 
bccautJf what is being paroduc^ is an ever-chmiging 
pixniuct. With an <*\ptoding knowledge h^se, each suc- 
ceeding cUn of ^Jtudents has to absorb additional 
information, learn new techniques, answer new and 
different que^itionf^. ^Ve could of coutf^e take the 
Utin that the gcneratitMi and transmission ct such i^iv 
knowleilge i** too cwtlv. But that decision surely 
should turn on the 4Wts relative to the gains provided 
in the form of rt Juted morbidity and mortality which, 
when tran^^lated into reduced losses due to illness and 
premature death, are likely to dwarf the educational 
costs. Only after estimating the ratio of costs to re- 
turtrs in the medical «^:hcHiIs and comparing th4t ratio 
with similar e<^timates for alternative expenditures can 
%v€ make maximum use of our resources. 

Only after such calculations, moreover, are r/e able to 
measure prcniuctivity in the services. As long as we 
continue to treat our output the certified student-^-as 
the *4ame. fej^ard{ei»«i of any changes in his quality 
as meajiured by his projected contribution valued in 
dollar terms, educational productivity will appear to be 
declining because we seem to be producing the same 
goods at higher and higher costs. If we sf^lfy in- 
stead that ^ucattonat productivity measures costs 
relative to returns, lH>th our research and our program 
agenda then become clear. Then it is obvious that w*c 
need to direct attention to morv >ati<«factory techniques 
for measuring returns to education More significantly* 
we are freed from the relentless drive toward increas- 



ing the number*! of •ttu*Jcnt?; we teach, and charg^ 
insteaJ with the responftibility of improving ediKa*^ 
tionai quality. Imprnved qualitx' may yield even greater 
return** than imrea*^ quantity of edticational output. 
And thk is the first point in our hi5tor>' that aJu* 
cators ha%e had time to pau«ie and consider quaUt>% so 
>ireat ha^ been our neies»iar\' concern with numbers 
of *ftudents. 

Educational evccltence has b^n out of fashion for 
a bit. fts nonegalitarian $;ound arouses an image of 
elitism: Imreased productivity, on the other hand, is 
siimethtng n*^ applaud a»i l^ing worthwhile, work- 
related, somehow American. What we have not yet 
made explicit t*^ productivity's reliance on the quality 
of education a reliance ali the more critical in an age 
when knowledge sro^s at a dizzying pace and when 
the capacity to be productive requires the absorption 
of more and more knowledge. The productivit>' ques- 
tion in education is not one of how to reduce the time 
and money spent per *itudent, but rather ho%v to in- 
crease the output of the student during the worklife 
that folUnv^, 

f,ri^t^ ^ ,p \^ c\penM%'e, fpr time tan of course be 
transi^tt'd into dollar terms. Impatiemc %vith the time 
neiis^ary tor improved educational quality is illus- 
trated b\ uimment made in the course of a stor>* about 
a young man with the unlikely name of Pyest<Kk, who 
went trom one school to another trying to find a field 
he could learn in a hurr>\ He tried living with stu- 40 
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dcnt*i on the Left Bank in V^ris, but since he had never 
tethered to learn French, he found himself on the 
out!^iiie. He retreated to England to f^tudy, hut the de- 
liberate British and their rcsp^t for tradition ^mnoyed 
him. He wanted to get on with his education- He kept 
i omplaininR. The author commented that Tye^tock 
was ffoniething of a MafJler of Arts at midday, demand- 
inft to be a tertified plumber by three in the aftemocm. 
Then this observation: 

Now yoxi van be dubbed a knight in half a second^ 
become a hert^ or a rorp^^c or a coward in three or 
four, but to becinne a plumber take!% time/ 



an r«rvcr<5 

' Wjvhtft^hm. I Rr's»>tir, t'*; for fV/» riffur<». Int., I^tftian^ 

: rhunnv lestcf. "Xeto ni«m>mu (Trtn^th *intl tjii D{*»ffJhtJtk?n/' Ifi 
Andfi^w WrintMuh. T?t«' f,/»f.»*Mf <.»,u<'f^ Cr*'*' Whiff* VUin*^, 

^^ v.- In4rmaiifin*5l Arts ;inU irni 1'^ Tirs*,, fn» , lo-'^ .p 1 1«; 

1 f f^^fff. P , *T*i.ildeT* Atmot/* AtUfftfk SU^nihty, April 1062. p. m 
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If YOUR CHILDREN ARE too young 
to be running around with Charlie Brown but are a 
little older than two and a half, the chances arc good 
that our next speaker has play^l an important role in 
their lives, and f^rhaps in yours, too. He is Uoyd 
MuiTisett, the father of StMnw Street, Since 
when he and Joan CiHiney fir^t hit upon the idea of 
a really good televijiion program for preschool chil- 
dren, Mr. Morr}^Tett, a$ Chairman of the Boani of the 
Children's Television Workshop, has been instru- 
mental in making television a major force in edoca** 
tion. With hard work, exciting ide», and the skill to 
sell them, he has raised millions of dollars and won 
the enthusiastic support of foundations, corporations^ 
and government And he continues to ge;ierate new 
ideas and enthusiasm. This year, having made a suc- 
cess of Scsaffw Street and The Electric Company, the 
staff of the Children's Television Workshop, at Mn 
Morrisett's urging, are turning their formidable talents 
to adult television with the production of a health 
series for teen-agers and young pai^nts* 

Mr. Morrisett's interest in public television is part l>f 
a broad concern for education that is the driving force 
behind his work as President of The John and Mary R/ 
Markle Foundation, Under his leadership, the thrust 
of the Foundation has turned toward Improving the 
educational uses of the mass media and asmmimlica- 
tions technolc^y. In the five years of his presidency, 
the Foundation has supfK>rted profecte such as a pro- 
gram of communications studies at Duke, AcHon for 



children'!* Televi^^ion in Bt^s^ton, and research on the 
potential of cable television. 

I loyd Morriseft 'i many ai tivities outside the Fuunda- 
tiiin reflect his broad and uimplementary interests. His 
•strong tonviition*t about ^lund re*«arch technique's 
have led to memlwHhip un the fktard of Trustees of 
The New \ork City Rand Institute and the Riverside 
Re^ari'h Institute. An experimental psychologist with 
a teaching background at UCLA and a decade of ex- 
ecutive experience at the Carnegie CoffK^ration^ he is 
committed to the advancement of education and ^i- 
ence. He is a member of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Qualit>^ Cost and Financing of Elementary and 
Secondary Education as well as the Advisory Board 
on Regents Degrees of the State University of New 
York, Since 1070, he has given his time to working 
for the Committee on Public Understanding of Science. 

He i^ also, Vm proud lo say, an old friend. 

May I present Mr, Lloyd Morrisett. 
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O^*^^'^^*'^^^^^^ ABOUT Tiir PtACE and prontisf 
of technoIo);y in hij;her education can had to extraordi- 
narily divergent contrasting %ievv*». long as dis- 
cu^fiion iirnters in appHcaHons of technology to the 
bu^int* HH aMairs of a college^ admlsftJorts and r^istra- 
tion, or scientific ref^earch, emotions are utually placid 
and view** restrained. When, however, discussion turns 
to application*^ of technology to the instructiona! proc- 
efth, the outcome tends to be different. For some, appli- 
cation*^ of technology to instruction are viewed as an 
impi^rtant remedy for many of the ilh that threaten 
higher education'^ progrejjs. For others, these same 
application!; are a major threat signifying a substan- 
tial loss in quality. How is it that the same technology 
can be an angel for some and a devil for others? 

Before we examine the arguments about efficiency and 
productivity, it will be useful to recall what Is meant 
by instructional technology. Actually we possess not 
one instructional terhnology but many* Recently cable ^ 
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telcviskm ha*, been under clu!^ scruliny, Init film, tele- 
v^^Um, and radio are ai«»iT imfHirtant. Fur cunv'enience^ 
all the>c tcihnoloKs<^^ ^ thought of in terms of a 
ptiHvss of rriorditig, tran«»tni«»«^ion, and dispby* In- 
htrui tional technology begins with a *ajurce a lecturer, 
a demonstration, or a performance -and either i^ords 
it or transmits it. The recording can be in written 
form or either audio or video, on paper, tape, record^/ 
or film. The Iransmissiion of the original source of the 
recording can he via Wire, over the air> or by mail, and 
involve radio, microwave, television, cable or other 
means. Tinally, the display of the source can be via 
book, radio, phonograph, television, projector/ or a 
host of other present and potential devices. Although 
much attenticm is given to the relative merits of one 
or another system of technology, it does not seem to 
me that the ke>' issues ctmceming eft^tciency and pro- 
ductivity can be resolved by looking at technoli^y in 
Isolation. Technology must be put into the context of 
the iducationai process* 

Instructional technology dws not ^t^nd alone. An 
analysis of its potential must take the aims and objec- 
tives of higher education into acciwnt as well an cur- 
rent practice. The motivations of professors and the 
aspiratiims of students are involved, as well as the ways 
in which colleges and universities are organised, A 
principal argument for the use of technology in in- 
struction is that it will increase the efficiency of the 
educational protess* This increased efficiency can be 
obtaineti by reaching more students with the same 
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rcsiiurccs and thu-* implifying an institution's ability 
to J*i its job or by reducing the amount of laUv neccs- 
^ar\- to do a job that the institution is already doing. 
In the firm u'.e, tor example, closed circuit television 
may allow a lecturer to he seen and heard by many 
more ^tudent^ at more convenient time*, both on and 
♦^H the lampus. In the second case, the acquisition of 
a vlde*itaped vourse may allow the monitoring and 
teavhinR of that course by fewer people or less-well- 
prepared people. These increaf.ed efficiencies can, in 
principle, save money for hard pressed institutions of 
higher education or at least allow the institutions more 
freedom in the allocation of scarc-e resources. 

Other advantages for the application of technology to 
instruction may also be cited. These may include the 
ahiHt\' of technology to give improved feedback to 
teachers about their performance, the requirement that 
greater planning and preparation go into teaching 
when the teai hin^ is to be recorded and reused, and 
the ncie-sity for greater precision about educational 
objectives and instructional steps when a course is 
translated from a lecture-discussion to a computcr- 
js'iivtcd mode, These additional advantages may be 
real, but they are seldtmt invoked in the main argu- 
ment for the application of technology to instruction. 
Rather, they are incidental values that may l*e gained 
- as technology is applied. 

The widespread application of technology to instruc- 
tion Is also seen as a threat to higher education. First, 
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the incrtMHtnJ use of kHrhnulo^^ means change— diange 
in a priHT*55 of education with proven value and with 
which there i*5 great famiUarity. Yet there exists no 
tea! knowledge or guarantee of what is to be gained by 
the change -and there is at least a vague feeling that 
i^mall gainn may be more than offset by laitje losses. 
Often behind thi*? threat may found the claim that 
technology is* a dehumanizing agent in higher edu- 
cation and that itn widespread use will increase the 
alienation already too prevalent among students and 
faculty members. With this primary threat, U>ere are 
certain other threats that may b€ cited or at least 
implied. There is the threat of job loss t0 teachers 
bciaune of the assumption of some of their tasks by 
television or film. There is also concern about the 
likely rise in importance and power of technicians 
rather than of $«cholar5* 

Cogent arguments and strong emotions can be in- 
volved in this discusj;ion. In part this may be true 
because the proponents of one view or the other ap- 
proach the debate with different perspectives. The 
administrator or trustee of higher education^ over** 
whelmed with the financial problems of his institution, 
looks eagerly at technology as a means of increasing 
efficiency and cutting costs. At the same time, the 
faculty member concerned with preserving his fob in 
a time of fob scarcity and labor plenty views the onset 
of technology with dismay. A theme running through 
many of these concerns is the subject of this confer- 
ence, prcniuctivity. On the one side, technology h 
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viewed a*^ n mwn^ of cnhamin^^ the productlviW of 
higher education ; on the other side, it may be ackno wl 
eJ^eJ an an enhancer of prcHiuctivlly, but with fears 
raist*d ioniernin); unintended effects. 

That both views have validity can easily be <ieen in 
the hi?itorv oi other applications of technology- in the 
milk of New England or the assembly Iine?i of Detroit. 
Thi! invention of weaving niachine^ did allow the more 
etticient employment of people to manufacture cotton 
fabric*^. The invention ot asHembly line techniques did 
allow the more efficient employment of people to 
manufacture automobiies/In both examples, however, 
there were human ^osts that ti»ok time to identify and 
subsequently tm^k decades to stirt out, \vjth remedies 
ranging from new laK^r law^ to the introduction of old- 
fa*^hioned team organizations to replace some of the 
routini/ation of the assi^mbly line, fn light of these 
and other past examples of the intrcduction of tech- 
nology, it is not unreasimable to fear that higher 
education will buy the prtnluctivitx' of instructional 
technology by selling part of its stml 

I awrence A. Cremin defines education as 'the deliber- 
ate, systematic and su*^talned effort to transmit or 
evoke knowledge, attitudes, salues. skills and sensi- 
bilities/'^ All postsecimdarx' institutions of education 
aspire to accomplish at least part of what he calls 
education, but they var\* greatly in their effort and 
ability to do so. Casual examination of college cata- 
logs sho%vs wide differences in emphasis on knowl- fi^ 
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eii«c* attitudes, values, skills, and j^ensibilit^. The 
itwarch of the past i ye^t^ on in!ititutk»ns of higher 
rducalson bear*^ out the^^e difietence^^ aUhough it does 
not aiwayt» confirm what the coUege catalogs say. 
For the moi^t part, the residential libera! arts col- 
lege take5 the trantimisiiion of attitudes, values, .and 
Hen^ibihtieii as^ a more serious part of its effort than 
does or can the tt^mmuter college or the correspon- 
dence school. Two-year vocatkinai colleges take the 
transmission of skills more seriously than the liberal 
arts institutions. Colleges with i^ligious orientations 
and traditions place more emphasis on attituc^^ 
values, and sensibilities than do their secular counter- 
parts. 

Over and alwve these differences, almost all institu- 
tion * -^f higher education base their approach to learn* 
ing on a verbal trn^l The medieval teacher talking 
to his !«tudents has become the modem professor lec- 
turing to his class. The teacher presents a verbal 
ccniifilcation and abstraction of exf^rience to his stu- 
dentfj. Even though we might agree that exfwrler'^ is 
the Im*sI teac her— allowing learning and understanding 
an unequaled brwdlh. depth, and richness— it is im- 
posjilbic, impractical, and Inefficient to try to have 
students fully e\f^rience history, economics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and the other subjects of higher 
education. Of necessity we codify experience In verbal 
form h>r its transmission to students, but In the pitK- 
ess, siime things are more fully captured than others. 
The verbal codification of experience deals more easily 



with knowl^KC, taken <a$ inform^ticm^ than with 
v^ue«4, jttitude^, and $m«»ibiiitie$. Words can transmit 
knmvted^^ about valuer, attitudes, and sensibilities^ 
but the vatueti, attitudes, arki sensibiUtics themsdves 
are something apart from and diffemit than knowlr 
edge about them. D. T. Zuzuki said, 'The intellect is 
after all the s^pcitator, and (vhen it does some work, 
it l*f a hirelinR/for better or for ^vorse/'^ Chwsing a 
%'erbal model for the transmission of km>v%l^ge ha^ 
meant some inherent loss in the capacity to transmit 
other human qualities. The ideal of the Uberally edu« 
cated man ha«) never l^en simply that of the knowl<* 
edge machine, but rather of a person who combines 
knowledge with values, attitudes, skills, and sensi- 
bilities and is able to employ his Intellect In the service 
of his own and others' humanity. 

The ciHlificatton and abstraction of experience in vmtdis^ 
has been necessary. It has been a relatively efficiait 
means for the transmission of knowledge, even at the 
cost of losing some capacity for the transmission of 
other human qualities, but this is not the whole story 
of higher c^lucation. The teacher can, by his manner 
and example, continue to transmit or evoke those 
quatiti^ of education that would tend to \h: lout In 
mere words. The best teachers are remarkably able to 
dc* this, and this ability is precisely one of the things 
that set apart the master teacher— the person who is a 
bit of a fwt, a performer, an actor, a mimic— from the 
person who is unable to add very much to the words 
he uses in teaching his subfect* ^5 
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The intrcniuction of technology cm make the teacher 
mure ctiticient, but thfue is the real dan^ that the 
d^umani/atlcn ali^ady inherent in verba! instruction 
will be extended in the application of technology* The 
te^tlH:H>k trantmlt^ knowledge more el^cientiy than 
dc^ the teacin^r^ but tevtbocdikS are notortously dry 
^nd duH and intH^tive in transmitting skills, at 
tudes, and senslbHiiie**. The lecture bft^cast by radio 
or recordaJ on a ca^^ette k^ses the visual image of the 
teachf r and/along >%ilh It. some of the ability to trans^ 
mit nonveii>al asp^s of exf^rlence. The televiskw 
broadcast capture the vh^uai image of the teacher but 
does not allow the interaction, verbal and nonverbal 
between the good teacher and his students^ The c«»n- 
puter can interact with the student but cannot 9ense 
and respond to his emotions, 

I think this line of argument is clear. The verbal tradi- 
tion of higher educatkm U^ses in its proi ess some of 
the ability to educate in the areas of* values, skills, 
sensibilities, attitudes, and emotion. The direct appli- 
cation of technology to the present content of educa- 
tion would be a simple transbtion of lecture to text^ 
or lecture to broadcast, m lecture to telecast rami the 
simple translations are h^und to lead to further losses 
in the ability to transmit qualiti^ apart from knowU 
edge, LcKiked at in this way^ increased productivity In 
higher education through the a|:^iication of instruc* 
ttonal technology Is purchased at the cost of a narrow-' 
ing of the ability of education to proceed across its 
66 full range of objectives. 
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In obfcction to this point of view, it might be said 
thai . much has already bcai lest in the cducationat 
proce«9 that little mere would be !o<^t and a great deal 
of ettuifiii V gained through %vide*;pread application of 
educatiimai technology. Perh^ this i*. true, but In the 
past decade ivc have seen signs of increasing unrest 
and protest over the decline in human qualities of 
higher education. Even if a great deal ha*» already been 
lost, it might be that losing a Uttle bit more will make 
the whole priness intolerable to a great many moK 
students and faculty memlws. It is easy to say that 
the unrest and protest against the dehumaniaration of 
higher education %vere not di^ to factors within the 
educational system but rather to the Vietnam War, 
the efforts of the radical left, or cultural conditions. 
True as these explanations may be, I think it would be 
unwise to ignore the accusation that hl^er education 
itself is at least partly at fault. 

So far, this has been a one-sided argument. Relatively 
fe%v people argue ^hat print, radio, television, or film 
should be used simply to record the teacher and his 
lecture. These simple a«d direct applications of tech- 
nolog>* have been t^Mde, and in some places they have 
been made quite successfully* Sitting in front of a 
television set at a convenient time watching a giK>d 
kcturer can be a more satisfactory^ exfwrience than 
sitting in the back row of a large lecture hall listening 
to the same Ircturer in i^rson. The highly motivated 
student who needs to review a critical demonstratim 
that he has missed may he more than glad to listen to 67 
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a lecurd^ version o( the demonstration available In 
the library. Factors of motSvation, convenience, and 
necessity, all may work to make the ^tuJent resigned 
to or, indeed^ pissed to have the opportunity to learn 
through technology rather than through the dlrc*.^ 
experience of his instructor 

Technology can* however, be more than this. We 
recognize that technology j^has the capacity to record^ 
allow Siting, and {^rmit mixing of different soitrces; 
ft can be used to <u}d very substaniialiy to what the 
instOHTtor does^ or would do, in the classroom. ITiese 
additions to the instructional process can jmxhaps 
combat the loss in ability to transmit skill, attitudes^ 
values, and sensibilities. Where words alone convey 
cmly pixn-ly the excitement^ fear, and su^kh rush of 
the stomach into the throat from a ride on a roller 
coaster, a superwide sown and associated sound 
effects can do It very welt Where the greatest poetic 
skill fails to conjure up the sights and ^nmds of a 
warm May day, the sound camera, even in inexperi** 
enced hands, can do it vety well Chemical and physi- 
cal equations and verbal reports only pcKirly convey 
the experience of a nuclear »plosion. The camera adds 
dimensions of exf^rience that can only surpassed 
by live involvement/ In a recent Issue of the Yale 
alumni magazine, Michael Lesy discussed his vHyrk in 
joining photographs with words. He said, "'Pictures 
are fust a level of data which to me is awesome— and 
which has a completeness which astounds me. Ikit 
they are still incomplete. I mean, I can show you a 
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photisgraph of the World War 11 surfender on tward 
thf Mi«is*iuri Hut unless I can un you the diplo- 
matk caWes that were involved, you still won't under- 
stand it. The whole thing Is arrangement the whole 
thing is the choice oi those details which, put together, 
will tall up iho smell, the sunlight, the sound, the 
thought, the prediiiion>, the whole shebang . . 

The use of tcchnobgy's capacity to augment verbal 
transmission of knowledge Is costly in at least two 
ways. First, the addition of visual and auditory images 
or the responsiveness of the computer to language 
slows down the rate of transmission of knowledge. 
Studying illustrations in a textlwok slows down the 
rate at which the text can be read. A dramatic presen- 
tation of a historical incident will ordinarily take much 
kmger than the verbal description of the incident itself. 
Second, effectively augmenting the verbal transmis- 
sion of knowledge is highly expensive both in terms 
of talent and money. A "Sesame Street" is extremely 
expensive to produce In comparison to the written or 
oral presentation of the knowledge contained in the 
program. The new physics, biology, and chemistry 
courses at the collegiate level employing films, tele- 
vision, demonstrations, illustrations, and recordings, 
as well as text materials, have been much more exfwn- 
sive to produce than traditional courses not utilizing 
these augmented forms of presentation. 

Study after study has indicated that a televised lecture 
can be as effective as a lecturer in person In trans- 



mitftng infomuition. We dso know that a tclt; vised 
presentation can he enhanced to he more inter^ting 
than the same presentation without the addition of 
visual and auditory images. We ^ not know, how^ 
ever, the degree to which education is imiMOv^ by 
this enhancement in the areas of the transmission of 
attitudes, skills, values, and sensibilities. Higher educa- 
tion ha< been so involved in the transmi^n of knowl- 
edge that it has not devek>;^ ^>od ways of measuring 
whether or not educattonai qualities outside the area 
of knowledge are being learned. 

Higher education Is in a dilemma. The plication of 
instructional technology can improve efficiency, but 
it may do so at the cost of some loss in the human 
qualities of education. To overcome these losses, the 
simple and direct recording of verbal instmcticm by 
technology has to be augmented— for eiiample, through 
the use of additional visual and auditory Ima^. This, 
however, can only be done at considerable financial 
cost/ and it is done on the basis of faith rather than 
on the basis of any gcxHl evidence that the augmmta- 
tlon will be effective. 

Since there is no easy way out of this dil^ma at 
present, it may 1:^ e)({^ted that higher education will 
proceed slowly in the widespread application of 
structional techndogy. If furdter experience shows 
that increased efficiency leads to greater depeimonaliza** 
tion, the growth of instrucUonal technology in higher 
education will be slowed. With more tlme^ instmmente 
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may he developed for the improved testing of learning 
in areas of «ittcatkm apart from knowledge, and then 
we can better ask whether augmented instructional 
technology is effective m transmitting those human 
qualities ^t otherwise tend to be lost. If that evidence 
turns out to be favorable, tlujse who are ccmcemed 
about the depersonalization and dehunumization of 
education may tcMsk toward technology as a ranedy 
for some of the deficiencies that they see. If that evi- 
dence is unfavorable, it will be a further barrier to 
the spread of instructional technology. 

Let us assume for the moment that further evidence 
will confirm technology's uMfulness in enriching edu- 
cation and making it productive, not only in the sense 
of being more efficient but in the sense of being more 
human. There remain yet other barriers to the advance- 
ment of instructional technology. The technologies of 
Instruction arc created and ?«pjpK>rted by industrial 
organization!; The computer industry with various 
manufacturing, software, maintenance, and business 
arms is separate and different from higher education. 
While both the computer industry and higher educa- 
tion may foster scientific re^arch, tmc manufactures 
machines and the other educates students. Similarly, 
the television industry-commercial or public and ^u- 
cational televlston-shares some objectives with higher 
education but differs in others. 

In at least two instaiaes— the university press and the 
computer center— the univeihity has tried to make a 
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synttesis with inslituti<His of technology that other- 
wi^ wouk) Ite outside its ken. In neither case has 
this synthesis been made without strain and withcttJt 
ambivalence. Neither the tinsveisity pre^ nor the 
average computer center in a university is very deeply 
involved in the instructional process. Rather, the uni- 
versity press lends to a publisher of last resort 
for those specialized manuscripts that have scholarly 
value but cannot pt^iished on a commercial basis. 
Most university presses exist in some isolation within 
their university communities where members of the 
press do not have fwrulty status and where it would 
be a rare prof^sor who would look towani the uni- 
versity press as a primary source of his instructional 
material The computer center was originally set up 
as a »rvice center for people who were using the 
computer for scientific appUcattons, Later, in some 
cases, the computer center twgan to develop programs 
of its own in instructional areas^ but these were »sen* 
tially separate programs in computer technology or 
computer science. Now on some campuses. Dartmouth 
for example, the computer center has become d^piy 
involved in instruction on the campus* These efforts 
tend to be isolated and on campuses of relatively small 
size or where there is somct>ne who is committed to 
this form of instruction. 

Television, radio, and film have been less centrally 
Involved tn the university than have presses or com- 
puters. The synthesis is not easy. The orientalfon of 
the television prcnlucer, the filmmaker, or the pub- 



HsAer i^i quite different from that of most profeswrs. 
Yet. if Jnstnictkma! technology b to be wed ntwt 
etteitively , thetic different sets of individuals vdU have 
to be brousHt together in a productive fashion. The 
tclevlt^icn producer must learn to work with the mathe- 
matics profession The teacher of history must learn to 
work with the computer expert In addition, it will 
bv necessary for those concerned with research and 
evaluation to be intimately involved in the develop- 
ment of new instructional techniques. This suggests a 
team approach to instruction that will seem strange 
and perhaps antithetical to those committed to the 
mode! of lecturer and students. 

If higher educatton is to adopt and adapt to inslruc-^ 
tional technology, new organisational forms within 
the university will be necessary. Because of the large 
investments called for, it may well that these organi- 
/atbnal formn will not be confined to a single tn- 
{^titutton but will involve associations of institutions. 
Promising starts have been made both within indi- 
vidual institutions and among some institutions. It is 
too e^trly yet to be sure that these starts %vill be suc- 
cessful The examples of the university press and the 
computer center are not wholly reassuring. If increased 
efficiency is the sole argument used to wll instruc- 
tional technology to higher educatwn, I anticipate slow 
progress. If it can be shown that increased efficiency' 
can go hand in hand with increa^ productivity in 
transmitting those human qualities we would like to 
associate with higher education, progress will 7} 
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quickened. Then, perhap!^, we can have faiUi tfiat 
instructional technology will help do the fob better^ 
and new generations of sttid^ts will educate! in 
breadth and depth as few have been since the demise 
of the apprenticeship system* 
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\^^^ ALL OUE TECHNOLOCICAL ACCOMPtl5IfM£l9TS^ 

the computer stands out as a truly awe^me a«atkm. 
Like most awesome things, however, it has evoked 
fear and praise, particularly in the f^eld of education. 
In the 1050*. for example, there were predictions that 
the computer would t^ome an educational tyrant, 
that teaching would succumb to gadgetry, and ami- 
puieri/ed courses would amount to little more than 
!»how busineHH exhibitions of trivia. 

Motit educator«i agree that the^ fears did not mate- 
Halite. Indeed, for a brief period, the f^rfection of 
this new technological tool more important ^ 

than the 4|uality of learning it could provide But that 
time has passed. The major debate!^ today are con« 
turned with how best to improve the courses presented 
on Xf>uter$ and which ci>mputer systems can best 
serve needs of different groups of studmts. In fact, 
teachers at every level-from the elementary grades 
through f^raduate school - are beginning to view com- 
pu ter*4ssiHtrd instrui tion as a concept that can free 
them for more personal interaction with students, thus 
helping to maintain the quality of education while 
working toward its denK»cratii!ation. 

As part of the process of improving computer-assisted 
instruction, tts, with a one-mUHon^olIar grant fttmi 
the National Science Foundation, is involved in a five- 
year evaluation of two major systems, PLATO IV 
and TICCIT, Under the direction of Ernest Anastasio, 
Director for Educational Technical Research, our pro}* 



ecH* evaluaHng which system is best suited for par- 
tkuUir subjects And educational levels. We are also 
comparing PLATO IV and TICCIT in terms of cost, 
educational impact, and technical efficiency. 

Developed at the University of Illinois, PLATO IV 
(Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Opera- 
tions, Fourth Generation) is a large ctwnputer facility 
that can serve many students at one time. Teachers 
are taught programming for PLATO w that they can 
prepare their ovtfn cour^ for the computer. The i^ult 
is some very exciting and often experimental course 
vwjrk. PLATO IV is now Iwing used at a ^o schools 
and colleges. 

TICCIT (or Time-Shared Inleractiv.^ Computer Con- 
trolled Information Television), developed by the 
MITRE Corjxiratlon, came on the scene somctvhat 
later. TICCIT was designed for use by smaller groups 
of students, and its course tontent tends to ki more 
traditional. Faculty members at Prlgham Young Uni- 
versity and the University of Texas are preparing 
materials for TICCIT, and students are using the sys- 
tem in elementary schools and community colleges in 
Chicago and Champaign, Illinois, Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Alexandria, Virginia. 

While ETs is evaluating PLATO IV and TICCIT, we 
are also continuing to develt.p a computer program 
which Martin K&tz, Chairman of the Guidance Re- 
search Cnwp in the Developmental Research Divl- 8t 
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sian, de«4gn^ m an aki for stuttents ^4ciiig career 
counseling. 

A few yQ^ts ago, Dr. KMt decided to try to use co0i- 
putcr teihncbgy to help solve the acute need (w 
more professionals in student career planning. What 
he wanted to develop wa^ a syshsm of ^'fitructui^ flexi-^ 
bility/' a computer program that could ''respond to 
the unique needs of each student within a clearly 
defined context/' 

TIte result of several years of rewarch by Dr. Katz 
and a sniai! but resourceful team of research^ is SICI 
(the System of Interactive Guidance and Information), 
a program that enables a stinic^t to have a diak^ue 
alwtit career choices with the computer. This diabgue 
and the psychobgkal insights provki^ by it make 
SIGI one of the most innovative and sophisticated pro*- 
^rams that have l^en deigned for computer learning. 

We felt that a demonstration"^ nf these exciting proj* 
ects would make a useful contribution to our confer- 
em. e deliberations. 



*Xhuf nature of Ihrw ilrmoit«trAli0ft#» {nvcilvifig »vtenUV9 vi«t»dl nui^rUiU, 
prevented ti^ fr^m InLludif^f; them in ih^^ Pwtf4ifi$fi. Yfe wouH to 

VuJ«t Ui*|3Jdy Cttmp **i the CtfietMt Etf^lfk ComfMiry, 0» Americrm 
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opening Remarks 



JoHrt T. Caldwell 



V^REETiwcs TO ALt OUR FRiCNDs who have 
joined the et5 fjutnlly for this^ happy c^^caslon. 

I wiHiU partkularly like to express uur appreciation 
Hif the pretence i»f the Golumbu*^ Boychoir of Prince- 
ton and their director, Dr. Donald Hanson, 

This a two-pronged celebration: We are marking 
the 2^{h anniversary of Educational Testing Service; 
and we are formally dedicating the Henry Chauncey 
Conference Center. 

Ers came Into existence on December to. i047/ when 
it was granted a charter m a nonprofit corporation 
under the Education Law of the State of New York, 
and it formally began operations on January t, 1048* 

Ets was founded by thiw leading educational or^ni- 
zationf^: the American Council on Education^ the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 



and the College Entrance Examination BoMtd, eadh of 
which was then conducting its own t^dng and re^ 
ijearch pri^ams. Hhjsc gxx)ups conchided ^at a single 
agency would make a greater contribution to «duaH 
tion and to educational measurement than could the 
smaller agencies severally; more specifically, they felt 
that such an organi^aticm would be more si^xessful 
in coordinating testing programs, constructing new 
measures in neglect^ areas, providing advisory sar^ 
vices, and, iimdamental to aU, conducting a broad 
program of educational research. 

The Presidents of tw^ of the founding organizations 
are here today: 

Dr. Roger Heyns of the American Council on 
Education and Dr, Sidney Mariand of the Colle^ 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, who chaired the Carnegie 
Foundation-appointed Committee on Testhig which 
recommended the creation of ets, who was a charter 
Trustee of this organization, and who sen/^ as the 
first Chairman of the Board of Trustees, was unable^ 
unfortunately, to be with us today. 

We salute his vision and acimowl^ge his many con- 
tributions to this organization. Let me share with you 
a letter he recently sent to Bill Tumbull. 



JOHN T. CALtnVti.L 



As you know f have d^lined your cordial invitation 
to altendl the confcwnor on May 5 and 6. I am wtry 
tliat I am too oM to participate in ^uch on interesting 
pri^am. i appreciate being included. 

The main purpiwe of this note to salute you and 
Henry at thi- time o( the dedication iif the new Henry 
Chaunm- C onfmnce Center, Thank*4 to your klnd^ 
ne^ of a feu' week«i ago, I realize the excellence of 
the Conference Center. You nil! carry on the tradi- 
IKmi that Henry has ewer the ^'earn e^tabliffhed. I am 
provd 0f the part 1 played in the initial founding of 
CT!*. Therefore, when on Monday* May 6, you for- 
malty dedicate the Center, pleat^e think of me at* being 
present tn spirit and applauding as yiporou^ly as 
I can. 

Dr. Conani, do acknowledge your presence in spirit 
and I think F hear your applause. 



On Whalf of the bfficer^, staff, and trustee?; of ets; 
f would like to acknowledge the role played in the 
founding of tis by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching/ and the College Entrance Examination 
&iard, and to e\pr«^<; our gratitude to them. 

Henry Chaunccy, for whom this Conference Center 
ha<9 been named, was also highly instrtimental in the 
founding of tts and 5^rved with distinction for 22 
years a?5 its dr^^t President, Under hifi leadership, and 
the leadership of BUl Turnbitll and the other ofificers 
who served during these firsi zh years, %ts has de- 



vdoped from a small testing aj?ency into a multi^ 
pur{H>!»e educalionaJ or^^oni/atiun. Its measurement 
programs and relatai servici^^ have broadened in scope 
and purpose/ and its research actlviti^ have exteiuled 
into new areas of learning and human development 

The concept of establishinj; an educational conference 
center on the rrs property dates back to lOSSf when 
the dectfiion was made to pun'hase this tract of land, 
and it was incUided on tl^ fir^t master plan for the 
property* It was Mr. Chauncey's firm conviction then, 
as it has continued to be over the yearS/ that a confer- 
ence facility on-^ite would provide the opportunity for 
closer working relationships with the many groups 
UTS serves and would serve to build strong ties between 
this organiatation and the educational community gen- 
erally. After many years of planning^ many sets of 
plans, and many proposed sites, the Bo^xd of Trustees 
at their Annual Meeting in May of 1070 authorize 
ciMistruction of the Center and voted un^imousJy to 
name it for Henry Chaunce>% who at that meeting 
retired from the Presidency. Ground was broken for 
the Center in December of 1071, and it wekomed its 
first guests in September of 1075, 

May I insert that this Center was nursed physically 
mto being by many rhembers of the stafiF. I would be 
remiss not to acknowled^ the head nurse, Kay Sharp, 
assisted by technician Trustees such as George Baugh- 
man and John Millett. 



K>flN T. CAtniVELt 



1 now ciU cm Bill Tumbull who has been Henry 
Chauncey's strong right hand since the founding of 
it** 4nd who is now ^rving with a^ual distinction as 
tt$ President, 
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Tribute 



Wiilldm W. Tumbull 9$ 
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T IS HY pttiviucE to read 
the contents of this presenlatton broktet, w^kh we 
wduld like Henry Chauncey to Have in comnicmcta- 
tton of this occasion. 

H«ry Chauncey was instrumental In the founding of 
Educational Testing Ser\'ice and supplied in generous 
i}uantity the wisdom^ the vision, and teadership 
thai were essential to the new organizatton from its 
founding in 1048 to his retirement frmn the Pr^i- 
dency in W7C. But it Is not alone for his remarkable 
accomplishments in the devebpment of this organiza- 
tion that we honor him today. His range has al*vays 
been wide, and his talents have been placed at the 
sei'vice of all education through hij^ unstinting efforts 
throughout the distinguished career he has continued 
to pursue. Such men are rare. 

Henry Chauncey is one who relishes action and who 
trea**ures f^ple* The Center we dedicate today has 
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as its central purpose the assembly of people to plan 
and carry out action. DtaractcristkaUy, it was Vkmy 
Chaimcey who was the earliest, the most axdeni, an4 
most f^Tsistcnt advocate of riie C«»ter that has now 
taken shaf«. It 2s with deep filings of gratitude, plea- 
sure, and affection that we now name these buildings 

HENRY CHAUNCEY CONFERENCE CENTER 



Jt nojv gives me particular pleasure to make a special 
announcement. 

It's not neivs to anyone here that Ben D, Wood has 
been for many years a pioneering and creative force 
for improvement in education. He is also a man who 
treasures the creative and progressive impulse in 
others. 

Some lime ago, Ben Wood told me that when the ap- 
propriate moment came he would like to help nN:ognl2e 
Henry Chauncey's singular contributions to «iucation 
through whatever device or invention we at ets might 
decide upon. Il seemed to all of us who had woi^ed 
with Henry that this dedication wodld indeed be the 
time. Of cour«, we thought immediately of ^veral 
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possible tributes; a track for jogging In the early hours, 
of a set of new paddles for the aa^oc, a sJlenl nwrfflcr 
: for the VW. and 50 on. 

But S4>meh«)w, none of these highly desirable gifts 
quite did it. We knew that Ben and Henry share an 
oppTti iation of science and, alwve aU, a belief that 
the decorativ-e and the useful arts should be fused. 
And we decided, accordingly, that what we would 
really tike to do is have on this property and as part of 
this Center a sculptured sundial named in Henry's 
hi?nor. Having reached this conclusion, we l<»k©d at 
ritiuw handsome examples, But, you know, neither Ben 
nor l ienry has ever been content with a copy of a 
mt>del, and so with the help of our mutual friends Kay 
Sharp and Mike Rapuano we have arranged to comr 
mission the creation of a totally original sundial by a 
noted artist and sculptor. It will, I'm sure, be decora- 
tive as well as functional. 

Thi?. word is totally unexpected on the part of both 
Henry Chauncey, who had no prior knovyledge of the 
giff, and of Ben Wood, who had no idea what we 
would decide to do with it. I do hope that the result 
of the subterranean deliberations we have Had will 
piease both of them and you, and will constitute an 
additloru! reason for your coming back before long. 
I'd als4> like fo congratulate Henry Chauncey on this 
addititmal tribute and to thank Ben Wood for his 
sense that some added personal touch would cap die 

dedication of the Conference Center in Henry's honor. 99/. ur 
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Response 



Henry Chauncey toi 
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IHtnt ARE SO MANY §URrai5E$ today fhAjt 
ritt ddmpletely overwhelmed. But I must isay this is 
about the miwl hedrtw;irming, ivondetf ul occasioti erne 
couU ask for- so many old and good friends and so 
many stalwart supporters of Educational Testing ^r- 
vice over thene last 25 years. 

However, Jt'n also a humbling experience b«ause I 
know more than anyone else that f 4m being given 
credit for what leally l^longs to many other people. 
And, I am reminded of "Rabl't^ Uw"— some of you 
may recall thi*, Professor Rabi, the NoM laureate 
phy^-idst urCitIumb*a. who s.;d/'You either get Mme- 
thlng done or you get credit for it-never Kith." When 
50 much of the credit is attributed to me^ it must mean 
that others were responsible for the accomplishments 
and that is exactly the case. And I am going to come 
back to that in a minut<?. 

John Galdwell has given you the official history of ets /tJ^to:? 
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and the Conferettce Center. Now Ut me give you the 
tnie "behind the scenes" story of how it hdpperod 
that CTS and the Conference Center came to be loc^t^ 
here. 

Il all HUft^ with 4 Chrifhnas gift cc^ting $1.25 that 
Laurie gave nte some iq years ago. Laurie and I liked 
to take hikes on a Saturday or a Sunday— or bothu Now 
tfiis was t^fore the days of Word's Lib^atiim, but 
when Laurie got tired of carrying the lunch, she kf^v 
what to do. 5hj that Christma<^ she gave me a $1.1$ 
knapsack. Franicly, I didn't think it was very adequate, 
but it wa« a truly nonprofit ETs-type Christmas pres- 
ent Obviously we had to use it at the first opportunity, 
which happened toW the following Sunday a bleak, 
raw December day. 

At that time we lived just across Stony Brook, we 
forded the stream and cut up through the woods. We 
came to a place in the wilderness where several paths 
crossed, which we dubbed ''Times Square" -now the 
site of the sewage disposal plant! We sat down and 
had our lunch. After lunch we penetrated more deeply 
into the wcN>ds and finally came out upmt a vast 
stretch of oj^n Helds invisible from any existing toads* 
Since at that time ets was of^rating in eight diffenesit 
locations in Princeton and we were considering vari- 
ous building sites^ this struck me as being a fine pfece 
of prop^ty for ets, so I a^ed Laurie to stand still In 
104 the chilling cold while I p&ced otf the fields to get wme 
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etsttnute of their actual ^i/c. I later rcperted this find 
to Mike Rapu4ti«. He waiJ j^omewhat dublou* b«:au«e 
it was n»it dran" it had houses along Roi^edale and 
fWintc Line Roads, But. he agreed to look at it, and 
early one inomin}? we walloNl In from Province Line 
Road ver\' stealthily -^o an not to raise any expecla- 
titms on the part of the owner only to find that the 
*vh«ile area was blanketed by fog and completely in- 
v^^^bk;. Nevertheiesfi, the virtues of the property were 
eventually appreciated, and it was acqulrcd- and here 

we ail are. And I sues^i the moral is. knapsack 
tan make a surprisingly good Christmas present! 

But l is and the Conference Center would not be here 
except tor the etiorts and contributions of many peo- 
ple. And there were so many! I would start with James 
B. Conant, who had tne original id-'a, and Devereux 
liisephs. who quarterbacked the meiger and supplied 
toifHirtanf initial funds, and George MuUlns of the 
College Wizard, who backed the effort. Then there ^vere 
Carl Brijiham, Ben VVtHul, L, L. Thurstone, and Willtam 
(.earned, who were the intellectual fiiants and pioneers 
of uw founding organizations. And wc owe a tremen- 
dous amount to thent. 

Much is owed, too, to the jremarkaWe grtiup of per- 
sons who have trt'rved on the ifeiard of Trustees over 
the years and who have piven so much time and «n- 
fjiiilnft suppi>rt particularly through the early, diffi- 
cult times and later when the problems were less J05 
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critical but more complex. They have been wonder- 
hiUy wise as\d helpful. I am gU4 that their names aie 
listed on the program and that many of th«n are heit 
tiMby. 

* 

The moiit important element ia making ets what it is 
tiKby has b«fn riie continuing contribulion of Bill 
Tunibuil. He was, to use Dean Acheson's phrase, 
"present at the creation." He was involved in every 
aspect of even' df\dopment from Aat day to tfUs. No 
one will ever fully Iukiw, I think, exc^ me how 
central and how great his contribution to t>e progress 
and growth of i:T»ha» been. 

Other!: should benwntioMd-all of the imi^ta- 
tlve, hard-working people who have wmiced at ets 
over these years. But, unfortunately, rite list is too fong. 
But there is cme person who must be singled <Hit tc^ay, 
and that's Kay Sharp. She also w^ "fffesent at the 
creation." Titroughout the whote histoiy of CTS/ her 
contributions of iin»i|^t, {udgmcmt, ami hard work 
sdflessly gi\'en have hal no small part in mokUng th« 
quality of ets' accomplishments. 

In the bst few years, much of her effort has been 
focused on the creation of the Confer»ioe Center. If 
my name Is attadied to the Conference Center, it bears 
th? imprmt of Kay Sharp- her hi^ standards of qual- 
ity, her attention to every detail; and the spirit of hos- 
pitality which is so evident In every aspect of the 
106 Conference Center. 



And i would like to pay tribute to the very tmusual 
«rf people who wtwfced on the Confeiwice 
Center. The architect, Charlie Warner, who Is hei« 
today, who provided the ^Ullfu! and imaginative de- 
si^n that fits so gracefulfy into the surroundings; and 
the brtdfMrafH? archUect, Milu! Rapuano, who^ artistic 
touch has Riven rT«> its unique character and provided 
such an attractive setting for the Conference Center; 
and Edith Queller, whose taste has given the interiors 
charm and warmth- but, most of all, to Kay Sharp, 
who really "put it all together" and brought her own 
artistic touch to bear on the whole enterprise. 

And now I would like to close with a story on myself. 
It occurred many years ago, when I was first an Assis- 
tant Dean at Harvard. I was asked to talk to the new 
freshmen at a "Smoker. " 1 thought hard about what 
one might say to students who were fust starting their 
college career in a day, f may say, when students were 
les« mature and less sophisticated than they ate today. 

Certainly' I was quite simple in my views. 

In any case, when | arrived at the "Smoker/'. I found 
Homewhat to my dismay that President Lowell was 
alsiT going to speak. Me was quite a venerable and awe- 
some figure at that time. ! was first, and I started by 
telling the^tory about Andrew Carnegie who was pur- 
ptirtcd to have once been asked which Is most impor- 
tant in business capital, labor, or management; and 
he responded -which is the most important leg of a 
three-legged stool? I went on to say that college had 107 



thfee parts there v^as the academic work, the extfa- 
cunricular activities, and the social lift. But, i said, the 
analogy of the three^Iegi^ rfooi peitiaps wam't quite 
fight-" it %vas more like a cup of coffee— where the cof- 
fee correspond^ to the ac^msc work, the sugar to 
the eittraciirricular activities, and the cream to the 
^iai life. I then went on to discuss each of the three 
parts and thdr relevance to a full college life. As 
I turned to «it down, Presid«tt Lowell le^^ed to 
hi!? feet, and he said, "The important thing \b to 
DRINK itr 

It occurs to n^ that the Conference Center also in- 
volves three role^: the bufiiness that is att^ded to at 
the meetings; the recreational activities that the oppor- 
tunities provide; and the gocd fellowship of tho^ who 
visit here. I am confident that everyone who comei^ 
here will^'DRlNK it/' 



Benediction 



The Reverend Paul C. Reinert log jj^^ 
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bitf^^4veiily father/ ii^c hrhi^^ tbh iiediattofy cetemoup io a aw- 
^•?^<^*/o>l,: patm* for a numumt to raiM^ our mimy t^mi our lHWt$ to 
; ffk^rc lire .40 nuviih mmv reai^vt^ xt^hy it i$ ^fi«S uh* should 

^ Uthetr wc m^tui to turu to you kei in mm's Ivrnkncy to 

-^^' -, 4H^ati* hk imftorftwi't* lov an* tieceiiHui mto a^wnhtj;, that toe humam 
the ottly om < i'ouLt'f fwd iL^ittt UufUttft life, human dewhpmcnt, 
; and menwt'd pfo$iui'fivily. \ou twt only g^irce iis hwrmn ffft% you 

satt your Son fhnf irr mi^ht htwe life more tibundmitly. So keep 
' . nwituiiti^ of uont Lnm^ coucern for us itfui our fwcd of you, 

both indhvdut^lly luui corporatdy. 

Secondfy^ Father, if i$ j^oad thtit uh* turn to you at thh momait with 
heartt^ ttdl of jirittitHde.Ayc thnnk you for all the persom down 
fhrouf^h the lott^ yenr^i xohofu }Hm hm^e inspired stftd^HM}^^^^ i'' 
f/iWr leadertihip of fliiV enferprtM% which today i> be^iinnin^ a ncio 
piha^e in it< history. Thank you for Ik f^ry Chauncey^ Thank you 
for alt the hi^^ peovie teifhout whom all thisi xeoutd never haxH* haf^ 
* pened. But th$wk you, too. for the tifUe peoph who carried on $0 
nniih of if5 vomplknted work. 

And ftnaliy, Father, we do want to a^k your bteBBtHj^ for xvhat we 
hope If profnii^iH^: t^dwe. Thii^Jwautifu! Henry Chauncey Confer- 
ence Center 1.^ a <^tdtfitantiul i^ymhol of hope. But we are nnndfut that 
unle^^ the Lord builds the Jwu^ie, tho^e who Indld it labor i^t vain. 

ioving Father, we ntu<f Ih' /mniWr because you love us. Give us a 
dee^u^r uwarene^ii of the perfectibility of the human person. Give us 
" a deeper sense of our responsibitities to these human perf^ons so 
that joe may be insfrumental in helping human bein^is reach the 
potential wi^h which yon have endowed thetn, as well as the loonder-^ 
fut destiny that is theirs and ours, to share in your wisdom and 
\40ur lovCr note and forever. 

Amen 



o 
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